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Research for Better Schools, Inc., a regional 
educational laboratory, is proceeding to develop an employer-based 
career education model in order to provide further definition and 
meaning to the concept. The model will be a private academic school, 
the Academy for Career Education, and will serve 100 11th grade 
students from Philadelphia* It will involve major elements of 
management, instruction, guidance and counseling, and evaluation; the 
central model element will be the instructional program, with more 
than half of the instruction to be conducted by employers^ Presently 
33 employers have been committed tc participate in the program. 
Instructional activities will be included under three major 
educational themes: (1) general education (basic skills, core 
curriculum, and electives) ; (2) explorative education (career and 
life skills) ; (3) specialized education (career and life skills) • The 
preliminary model version is now operational at the Philadelphia 
site. Employer-based career education, an experiment to determine 
employer willingness and ability to contribute to education, involves 
intensive study and active participation in the world of work as well 
as employer participation in determining educational policy and 
providing instruction. (A discussion of nine current propositions 
related to employer-based career education is included in the paper.) 
(EA) 
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EMPLOYER-BASED CAREER EDUCATION; THE RBS MODEL 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) is one of the 
regionaj educational laboratories created under Title IV of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. It is presently 
developing an employer-based career education model. Three 
other laboratories are charged with the same responsibility. 
They are the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, and the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 

Introduction 

Employer-based career education is a concept in search 
of definition. Conflicting perceptions of the concept are 
scattered throughout the literature and very different kinds 
of models are under development in laboratories across the 
country. Even the operational programs of the various models 
are constantly changing as new resources are uncovered and 
new approaches discovered. There are no established poli- 
cies, no fixed programs, no concrete procedures. In short, 
there are no tenets of employer-based career education. This 
situation is not necessairily bad and may in fact produce con- 
structive results. 

Given the ambiguity surrounding the concept, career 
education shouJd be treated as a high risk, experimental 
venture. The demand for career education is leading schools 
to buy a career education approach with little understanding 
of what the concept implies pr how to go about implementing a 
program. If premature definitions and preliminary programs 
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are accepted, career education may well become another 
educational concept which apparently was "tried and failed" 
when in ract it was never really tried. Career education 
programs must be carefully defined, implemented and evaluated 
so that sound results and products can be disseminated over 
t ime . 

Perhaps the only way to supply a meaningful definition 
of the still elusive concept is through long-term operational 
experience. In other words, the concept becomes defined by 
what is actually done and the results which are obtained in 
trying to opera t iona 1 ize a program. Model development in 
this instance follows a cycle of activities which begins 
with the design of a preliminary program, moves quickly to 
develop an operational proto::ype, provides for continuous 
evaluation of the program in a live setting, and uses the 
results as a basis for redesigning the program. The RBS 
version of an employer-based model is moving in this 
d irec t ion . 

At this point, the R'BS model is in the operational 
prototype stage. A preliminary program has been designed 
and is currently being implemented in a live setting in 
Philadelphia. The remainder of this paper is a report on 
the RBS experience with the model to date. Some background 
information on the development of the model is provided; the 
nature of the prototype program is outlined; and some propo- 
sitions about the purpose and meaning of employer-based 
career education are presented. •' ; 
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Historical Background 

RBS has been involved with the employer -based career 
education model since June of 1971. At that time, the United 
States Office of Education (USOE) contracted with RBS for the 
performance of a feasibility study of the employer-based 
career education model concept. The feasibility study was to 
cover the following nine (9) areas: 

1 . Curriculum 

2. Evaluation Component 

3. Cost Analyses and Paynent Systems 

4. Consortia Organization/Management 

5. Instructional Program Staff 

6. Guidance and Pupil Services 

7 . Legal Issues 

8. Program Entrance and Exit Criteria 

9. Synthesis of Eight Studies 

During the summer of 1971, RBS began to organize and 
conduct the feasibility study. Around October, 1971, USOE 
asked RBS to change its posture. Instead of doing feasi- 
bility studies, RBS was asked to establish an operational 
employer-based model. RBS accepted this new challenge and 
submit ted to USOE a two -volume report, portraying the pre- 
liminary findings of its feasibility study. The submission 
of the report ended RBS' feasibility study phase. 

From October through December 31, 1971, detailed plans 
for the establishment of an operational model were developed. 
The planning was based upon the following major assumptions: 
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1. RBS would form an independent corporation to be 
responsible for the operational model. 

2. OE would directly fund the new corporation, and 
RBS would assume a technical assistance role. 

3. The operational model would be a tri-state one, 
drawing students and resources from Philadelphia 
(Pennsylvania), Camden (New Jersey), and Wilmington 
(Delaware) . 

4. Two-hundred (200) students, ages 15 to 18, would be 
inc lud ed in the program. 

En early January of 1972, RBS submitted to USOE a 
detailed operational plan which was based on the above assump- 
tions, and began to perform the relevant tasks. For example, 
state education agencies and local school districts were 
contacted, and RBS proceeded to contact employers and commu- 
nity leaders for the purpose of establishing the new corpor- 
ation. A meeting of the incorporators of the ne'A corpor- 
ation, the Academy for Career Education, was held, and the 
articles of incorporation were signed. The Academy for 
Career Education was chartered as a private, non-profit 
corporation in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

In February, 1972, RBS was notified by USOE that a tri- 
state program was not then feasible; that RBS, not OE , was 
to be responsible for the operational funding of the Academy; 
and that insufficient funds existed to cover the costs as 
projected by RBS. 

In analyzing the implications of this notice, RBS, in 
conjunction with the incorporators of the Academy, decided 
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to reevaluate the approach to the projected effort. Major 
outcomes of the reevaluation were: 

1. The need for a closer, more continuous and greater 
connection between RBS and the Academy. 

2. The need for internal reorganization of RBS' effort. 

3. Delimitation of the initial effort to one-hundred 
(100) eleventh grade students, ages 16 and 17, 
from Philadelphia. 

The approach to developing and testing an employer- 
based model was then separated into two components: Program 
Development and Program Operations. Both of these components 
placed primary attention on the following activities which 
had as their target the implementation of an operational 
program by October 2, 1972: (1) designing and developing 
the instructional program and guidance system; (2) recruit- 
ing, screening and selecting of students; (3) negotiating 
and planning with employers for participation in the program; 
and (4) orienting program participants. 

Significant progress has l^een made in all of these areas 
since that time. Instructional and guidance programs were 
designed and are being implemented. (A description of the 
instruct ional program is contained in the next sect ion.) 
Employer contacts have advanced to the point that RBS had 
secured the commitment of thirty-three (33) employers to 
participate in the program. About thirty (30) hours of face-- 
to-face discusi^ions were included in planning a program with 
each employer. One-hundred (100) students who represent a 
cross section of the student population in Philadelphia were 
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recruited and selected. The Academy officially opened on 
September 19, 1972 with a seven-day student orientation 
program. On September 28, 1972, the instructional program 
began . 

In summary, RBS is proceeding to develop and test an 
employer-based career education model, called the Academy 
for Career Education. The Academy is a private, non-profit 
corporation. It is also licensed by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania as a private, academic school. The Academy has 
its own Board of Directors who serve as the policy-making 
body for the operational prog ram. 

An Overview of the RBS Model 

The model of employer-based career education involves 
four major elements: a management structure, an instruc- 
tional program, guidance and counseling activities, and an 
evaluation plan. The central element of the model is the 
instructional program since the nature of the instruct ional 
activities strongly influence the governance and management 
of the institution, the nature of the student personnel 
services, and the shape of the evaluation. To a large extent, 
the instructional program def ines the model. 

A preliminary version of the RBS instructional program 
is now being implemented in the Academy for Career Education. 
The Academy offe^rs a full year program which is divided into 
four three-month quarters. More than half of the instruction 
is conducted by employers. Chart 1 shows the various instruc- 
tional activities inclu ed in the program under three major 
educational 'themes. 
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9 K ^ y^^* - - ..4 "i-z^. ^ • '^^^^ content areas commonly asso- 
ciated with A secondary school educational experience fall 
in this category. The instructional content has been sub- 
divided into three components. 

Lasic Studies provide the cognitive, affective and 
psychomotor si.il is wi.Ich all students need to master th.: 
in^ true t i i>na 1 program of the Academy and to function effec- 
tively in Ja«cr lire. Minimum performance standards have 
been defined for many of these skills and every student has 
been measured ai^ainst these criter ion-ref efenced standards. 
The cognitive area includes skills in communication arts, 
mathematics, listening and thinking; the affective area 
involves ba5>iL skills in intra- or inter-personal behavior; 
and the psychomotor arua addresses perceptual, motor and 
physical skills. 

Scaderics v.no need to develop their cognitive or 
affective skills art provided a highly individualized learning 
program in \ learning center housed at the central facility. 
A physical litness program is prepared with each student 
depeadin^i on his needs and iucerests. It may be conducted at 
a varicLy oi" locations throughout the city using facilities 
available:, at universities, and neighborhood recrea- 

tional centers. 

Extended Studies involve the "core" curriculum content 
in the natural sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, 
and the arts. An instructional program in the Arts has been 
developed in cooperation with the Art Alliance, a professional 
association of artists in the city. It provides a series of 
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ic^,i';i». > - k: . a.- 1 X at luils la the mxijor fields ot art 

- -ulMi; t . .rr ir.u) lor all scudenLs. This required 
porti(^ii oi (ii. ^ >j:r sr.: loM.Vv-d by individual and small 

c;ruup ■ ii r:.^hU)ii<ii jrt.i,sCi> in the area of scudenc 

Ciio^ct. X/.J : 1 I prv^-raais ia science , mathematics and 

sucivi! itU'^ie- - : a^vcioped ia conjunction with pro- 
t s ^ . si - : -5 ^ " . ^ i u .i s <i n d i n u i V i d u a J e m p X o \ e r s . 

:.up;i'..., .li:""' .tudieci include an exten^^ive variety of 
o]iioi\^i :onr^;.,. -"icu are tailored to individual needs and 
inicrc^.s. ji^ier^.^t. cipproaches were used to provide a full 
ran^v » pti^..^! Co»urset for student choice. The partici- 
pating t'ia:>l.)yc ] Wen- s j^^veyecl to enlist the cooperation of 
uualir ^a i^tafi m 'li I r in teaciiing small group seminars. 
Over I i : !. . i'L*ivr-:v.i i,^mi:iars, ranging from Korean to 
Karate, v.t-rc j'l^i a t.^> studeiits from this source alone. 
Each st-^avnc ^i^ i.so j^i\/fcn a one hundred and fifty dollar 
a 1 i vaici c av, ast'd cu pay tuition f^^es for approved 

traii.ii^. :>rM/; iia^. ..tiered by ^^ommercial institutions in tne 
jity. .* V. J . - J o;,a 1 vcu^^cii i-'ere nade avaiLable through a 
c o .Ti f r e ; J ' ' n : » / u I * J , p n e u c r> t u a y program u i n g a variety of 
curricuiiT . i.. i,^*.. .su>::. a^ the laiied State.s Air Force 
institute ' 'j > ' r i : ^ittrial:^, c onpu t. e r i zed courr.es developed 
by tn^ .v.t..*l ?is.ri<.t of Pax iadci pnia , and published 
ni a t e r i a 1 ^> . 

Piif'Jj^ ^ ^ A-^^.iLlA^J • 1'he purpose of explorative 
educicion is t provide a vide angle view of the world of 
work and a .s^iic^ oi M i e situations. These learning expe- 
riences cut be distinguished from the more academic learning 
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activities found in General Education on the one hand and the 
more narrowly focused work involvement of Specialized Educa- 
tion on the other hand. Two different kinds of explorative 
experiences are provided at the Academy. 

Career Exploration provides students with a broad per- 
spective of the economic system and career opportunities 
through a series of structured examinations of employer 
clusters. A student explores a different cluster area each 
quarter. A cluster is formed by three related employers; 
for example, the Finance Cluster includes a bank, an insur- 
ance company, and a brokerage house. The cluster areas of 
Communications, Finance, Government, Health, Manufacturing, 
Research, Sales, Utilities, Systems and Logistics were 
offered in the first quarter with the cooperation of thirty- 
two different employers. Each student spends one or two 
days a week at the employer location for these cluster 
explorations. A World of Work Seminar, conducted by the 
local Chamber of Commerce, provides an opportunity for 
students to share their cluster experiences and problems 
and to disc'jss their career plans. 

Career Exploration involves a study of the world of 
work; Life Skills Exploration includes study of many other 
aspects of living. Students participate in a series of 
Workshops in Living conducted at the central facility. '^he 
long-range objectives of these workshops involve helping 
students to learn to use leisure time effectively, to assume 
community rights and responsibilities, to prepare for home 
and family life, and to relate well with others. The 
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instructional process involves small group activities 
designed to increase awareness of self and others, clarify 
values, develop creative problem-solving techniques and 
foster self -motivation . 

Specialized Education. The final theme in the career 
education curriculum, specialized education, allows the most 
extensive involvement with actual career and life skills 
experiences and projects. This theme of the program will be 
implemented in the Academy during the second quarter begin- 
ning in January. The instructional design is again organized 
around two components: Career Specialization and Life Skill.c 
Specialization. 

Career Specialization consists of two related kinds 
of learning experiences. The internship is an intermediate 
step between the rather general study of career opportunities 
offered in exploration and the more "detailed work experience 
provided in a residency. The internship allows a student the 
opportunity to work at a selected amployer location in a 
career area of particular interest for a relatively brief 
period of time. The residency is an intensive examination of 
a specific job in an employer setting over a more extended 
period of time. The internship provides rather general job 
related skills; the residency includes the acquisition of 
more sophisticated work skills. A work/study plan for each 
internship or residency is developed in negotiations between 
the students, the employer and the Academy counseling staff. 

life Skills Specialization involves students in activi- 
ties termed action groups and projects. The action groups 
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are designed to help the student develop and apply the skills 
learned in life skill exploration. It focuses on an exami- 
nation of selected issues in contemporary life with a special 
emphasis on planning and implementation of group action in 
response to identified problems. Students might become 
involved in areas such as care for the elderly, voter regis- 
tration drives, ecology programs, or tutoring children with 
learning disabilities. The project involves the student in 
regular participation in the on-going work of local agencies 
committed to social action projects such as drug addiction 
rehabilitation centers, community groups, clinics, etc. 
Action groups and projects will usually be conducted under 
the auspices of public service agencies. 

An important issue in developing a career education 
program is the extent to which the educational activities 
are structured. How many instructional hours should be 
required? Should the program be organized to meet predeter- 
mined instructional objectives or be designed to allow maxi- 
mum flexibility for student choice? What curriculum 
materials, if any, should be structured and sequenced? In 
contrast to other employer-based models, RBS elected to start 
with a relatively tightly structured program and to introduce 
more flexibility over time. Thus, the present model imposes 
less structure than a traditional high school program but 
more structure than many alternative school programs. 

In summary, then, a preliminary version of an employer- 
based career education model is now operational in a private 
school in Philadelphia. It consists of a number of courses 
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in General Education, Explorative Education and Specialized 
Education. The program is under continuous revision as 
operational experience accumulates. 

Propositions 

The early efforts to define and develop a model at RBS 
have led to certain propositions about the nature and meaning 
of employer-based career education* A variety of serious 
problems have also been encountered and many are yet unsolved. 
Beyond generating propositions or attempting to solve prob- 
lems, a favorite pastime is speculating about the future 
prospects of the model under development. The latest collec- 
tion of propositions, problems and prospects is reviewed in 
this section. 

1 • Career education is a complete educational program 
desij^ned for students with a wide range of characteristics 
and interests . It is not a training program, or a vocational 
education program, or a program for the non-college bound. 
Neither is it designed for black inner-city students, or 
white suburban students, or students with low IQ's. Instead, 
career education provides a highly individualized form of 
education which accommodates to the needs of all students and 
attempts to relate their education to their future life and 
career . 

Training is only one part of career education. The 
acquisition of occupational entry level skills is not the 
primary objective of career education. Career education 
provides for the acquisition of such skills, but the goal is 
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not to prepare every student for an entry-level job after 
graduation. Effective education for a career goes far beyond 
occupational skills to enable stude ts to live a productive 
and satisfying life. 

In the same vein, career education is not an additional 
or alternative tracking system for students. In general, 
three tracking systems exist in American education: 
academic, general and vocational. Career education is neither 
a fourth track nor a substitute for one of the existing three. 
The ultimate objective of career education is far more ambi- 
tious; it attempts to refocus the entire educational system 
on a career orientation. 

2 . Career education, even when conducted by employers ^ 
is not a radical departure from existing forms of education ^ 
The U. S. Office of Education stipulated a number of con- 
straints on the development of an employer-based model: it 
must provide for the needs of all students; it must allow 
students to return to a traditional school setting; and it 
must provide for college bound students and those who intend 
to enter the work force. While these constraints closely 
reflect the mission of career education, they also force the 
developer to observe many of the standard educational prac- 
tices such as academic crediting in terms of carnegie units, 
course selection with a view toward college admissions, and 
training programs for entry level skills. The net effect is 
a program which addresses many traditional content areas in 
unusual environments, with different kinds of instructors, 
and using new techniques. Thus, much of the content and many 
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of the procedures used in career education can be found in 
other educational settings. The combination of these program 
components into a coherent whole is the non-traditional 
aspect of career education. 

^ • The ultimate success of employer-based caree r 
education depend s on changes in educational folklore, custom 
and_law. Some examples of educational ideas and practices 
which are in conflict with a career education mission are: 

a. School is a building with definable space 
which is the locus of all meaningful learning. 

b. Students can learn only from someone who has 
taken educational courses and is a certified 
teacher . 

c. Earning a degree from a high school, college 
or graduate school signifies the amount and 
kind of education that one possesses. 

d. Academic credit must be supervised and certi- 
fied by the educational bureaucracy. 

e. Outside of the educational community, there is 
no interest in assuming responsibility for 
education and very little to offer to education. 

^ • An employer-based approach holds enormous potential 
for mee ting the ultimate goals of career education . A large 
part of education for careers involves study of the world of 
work and only employers can supply up-to-date and directly 
relevant training. Non-industrial employers, particularly 
public agencies and non-profit institutions, are uniquely 
equipped to help students learn the skills needed to use 
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leisure time, cope with marriage and family life, relate with 
others, assume community rights and responsibilities, etc. 
Moreover, employers of all kinds are beginning to recognize 
an obligation to contribute to the educational process. 

The vast potential of employers for providing career 
education has never been fully exploited or even systemati- 
cally explored. Most employers are uncertain about the role 
chey might play in the educational process; communication 
between educators and employers is typically poor; admini- 
strative and legal barriers sometimes hinder close coopera- 
tion; and some employers are unable or unwilling to risk 
financial loss. Therefore, a central problem of the present 
effort is to explore the extent to which employers can con- 
tribute to education. 

5 . There are as many reasons for employer participation 
in the program as there are employers willing to participate . 
Some employers recognize an obligation to contribute to 
education; others are motivated by public relations; and 
still others are influenced by a strong appeal from the local 
Chamber of Commerce. Tax credits, financial reimbursement 
for expenses, the possibility of getting better trained 
employees, the belief that business can educate students 
better than schools--all play a part in the decision of some 
companies. It remains to be seen if any or all of these 
factors have sufficient holding power to sustain continued 
interest in the program. 

Based on experience to date, RBS believes that it can 
recruit employers in sufficient quantity and of sufficient 
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quality to develop and implement an effective program. 
Nevertheless, the task of gaining committment from employers 
has been far more difficult than originally expected. Many 
employers are reluctant to take the leap in view of the risk, 
available incentives, existing law, and established tradition 
and folklore. The challenge afforded by the model appears to 
be too much for some employers. 

It appears that employers as a group are not willing or 
able to provide a total education experience for students 
at this time . Their participation and involvement in a 
total educational experience must be increasingly phased -in 
over time. Although practically all of the learning activi- 
ties may eventually be located in employer settings, a central 
learning facility is still needed in order to complement and 
supplement the student's learning experiences in employer 
se t c ings . 

6 • Career education presents an exciting opportunity 
for pror>ress toward curriculum fusion and program integration ^ 
Curriculum fusion and program integration are not easily 
accomplished as past efforts have shown , Dewey, Core 

Curriculum, Team Teach ing) . Even so, the concept of career 
education implies a unifying force and direction to the entire 
educational process. A major priority is being given to 
describing and operat ionalizing the relationship between dif- 
ferent domains and areas of knowledge within the context cf 
education for careers. 

Exploration may be the pivotal point for integration and 
direction of a student*s program. In the long-range 
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development plans, exploration is viewed as a vehicle for 
fusing the largely academic learning in General Education 
and the vocational training elements in Specialized Education. 
The student might be guided through a series of career 
exploration experiences with his academic learning and voca- 
tional training related to the career area under study. As 
students crystalize their career plans, their full program 
might concentrate on the development of all skills which are 
related to their field of interest. In this sense, explo- 
ration appears to be the fulcrum of the entire program. 

Another approach to the integration of a career educa- 
tion program is through the guidance and counseling activi- 
ties. Even with curriculum fusion, a strong student personnel 
system is needed to schedule, manage and individualize the 
program according to student needs. All of the traditional 
student personnel functions admissions and records, 

assessment, student activities, and counseling) must be 
r econcep t ual ir.ed in light of the employer-based mission. Of 
prime importance is an underlying rationale for counseling 
activities. A decision theory model seems particularly 
relevant since career education demands a continuous effort 
to develop student decision-making capabilities particularly 
with reference to career choice. The guidance and counseling 
program in career education will play a central role. 

7 . For some segments of the educational communi ty , 
career education is viewed as a vehicle for the delivery of 
dollars into various coffers . Career education has quickly 
become a magic phrase. A great deal of publicity and 
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considerable sums of money are associated with career educa- 
tion projects throughout the country. The combination of 
publicity and money leads to some unfortunate consequences. 
Politics and pressure tactics become commonplace. 

Simply put, many people want a piece of the dollar action 
with or without regard to what they can contribute to the 
effort. RBS has experienced some very subtle and not-so- 
subtle demands, even threats, for sub-contracts, consulting 
fees and purchase of supplies and materials. Hucksters of 
instructional materials and concepts, some school '^.mployees 
and officials, and some self -acclaimed community representa- 
tives are in the group that sees career education as a 
potential economic and power base for their own gain. It is 
impossible to avoid this group and difficult to confront 
them. 

8 . An employer -based model holds strong implications 
for contributing to public education in the future . There 
are many potential uses for an employer-based model. The 
model could be adopted by public school systems as an alter- 
native high school for their students. This approach might 
benefit over-crowded school districts by decreasing the daily 
demand on the use of limited school facilities. The model 
might also be adopted in part by school districts especially 
as a refinement for a cooperative education program. A 
local school district might also consider the model as part 
of an urban development project. School and business facili- 
ties could be housed in a joint location with the school 
utilizing the business facilities and personnel as part of 
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their career education program and the business utilizing the 
school facilities for personnel training and continuing 
education programs. 

The curriculum materials and techniques developed in the 
project could be used by individual schools to supplement 
exist inj^ instructional programs. Some examples might include 
new techniques for certification of student achievement and 
curriculum materials which integrate academic learning 
experiences into employer environments. Students could 
receive the necessary documentation of skills for access to 
further education with most or all of the learni g taking 
place in non-school environments. This approach could con- 
tribute to the spread of "open lear n ing" ' sys t ems . 

A basic contribution of the project with strong impli- 
cations for the future is the direct involvement of employers 
in the planning and development of educational systems. This 
development may lead to greater participation in educational 
decision- ma king and to a closer relationship between societal 
and educational planning. 

9 . The design of a model of employer-based career 
education can be viewed as a research study, a developmental 
effort, or a demonstration project . The present focus is 
almost exclusively on the demonstration aspects of the pro- 
ject. The full resources of the project to date have been 
direc ted toward establishing the Academy and providing an 
effective program for its operation. Curriculum development, 
at least in the traditional sense, will not be undertaken 
until the Academy program is established and operating 
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smoothly. The sole objective of the evaluation is to suggest 
program improvement; formal research studies will not be 
conducted during the first year. 

Although the intent is to emphasize curriculum develop- 
ment and research at later stages in the project, it may 
never prove possible to accomplish all of the objectives of 
a research, development, and demonstration project. A number 
of weak areas have been discovered in the curriculum model 
and RBS hopes to mount a long-range curriculum development 
effort to fill these gaps. Many important research questions 
will require intensive study. These activities will make 
serious demands on project resources which are already 
heavily committed to the operational program. A very careful 
balance of project respurces is necessary in order to meet 
at least the major objectives of the project. 
Summary 

What, then, is employer-based career education? It 
involves employer participation in determining educational 
policy; it means that a significant part of the educational 
process will involve intensive study and active participation 
in the world of work; and it implies that most of the educa- 
tion process will be conducted by employers at employer 
locations. Above all, it is an experiment designed to 
examine the extent to which employers are willing ^nd able 
to contribute to education. 
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